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Editorials^— 
Court Decision In Steel Case 
Protects American Democracy 
T 
HE cause of freedom has 
been 
bene­ 
f ite d by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that President T ru ­ 
man lacked authority to seize the nation's 
steel industry. 
It is, of course, regrettable that as a 
result of the Court’s decision, the steel 


Churchill Indecision 
Harmful To Britain 
O 
NE of the sadder aspects of the current 
world scene has been the failure of 
Winston Churchill’s Conservative govern­ 
ment to make any real headway against 
Britain's host of problems. 
Dispatches from London paint a picture 
of gloom among voters and high govern­ 
ment and party officials alike. The recent 
sequence of Labor Party victories in local 
elections has done nothing to dispel the 
mood. 
The London Economist, one of several 
publications 
normally 
sym path etic4 
to 
Churchill but now critical, recently sum­ 
med up the situation: 
“This is an indecisive government, and 
indecisiveness is the one quality that could 
be fatal . . . When one asks where the 
blame for lack of decision is to be found, 
the only possible answer 
to point to 10 
Downing Street.” 
Perhaps the most unusual thing is the 
readiness with which so many key Con­ 
servatives admit their failure. The tough 
British economic dilemma is really 
no 
nearer solution than when they took office 
last October. 
B ritain’s problems are 
so 
deep-rooted 
that no sensible person looked for miracles. 
But seemingly there has been less action 
than under the often-bewildered Labor 
regime. 
Britons today are 
debating 
whether 
Churchill is a suitable leader for these 
times. Apparently the personal methods of 
governing he used so well in World War 
II are not particularly adapted to the pre­ 
sent 
tortured period 
of 
half 
w ar-half 
peace. The grand assurance he brought to 
B ritain’s war efforts eludes him in today's 
tangle of troubles. Possibly his age— 78— 
plays a part in this indecision. 
It may be too early to pronounce a ver­ 
dict upon Churchill, but some among his 
friendliest critics suggest that by nature 
he was m eant for war leadership and no 
other. They argue that he is at home with 
the imperatives of war, with blacks and 
whites, but not with the shades of gray 
which baftle the world statesman every­ 
w here in 1952. 
How ever this may be, Churchill obvious­ 
ly has no 
intention of 
calling a 
new 
election soon or even of handing over the 
reins to foreign Secretary Eden, his most 
likely successor. Now and then a rum or 
bobs up that he might yield the prem ier­ 
ship after Queen Elizabeth II is crowned 
next June. 
The 1951 Conservative campaign sound­ 
ed promising notes. There w ere to be a re ­ 
vitalized capitalism, with new stress on 
productivity and modernized 
plants, 
an 
?asing of the austerity, the plague of con­ 
trols that has gripped British life con­ 
tinuously since 1939 and a clearer, more 
courageous foreign policy flavored 
with 
the old Churchillian gusto. 
Yet austerity is more firmly fastened on 
Britain than ever, and hardly a start has 
been m ade toward the other goals. 


w orkers have called a nationwide strike. 
The steel that will not be produced while 
the mills are idle is steel that is needed 
for both our civilian economy and for our 
expanding rearm am ent program. 
Nevertneless, we believe that despite the 
unhappy aspects of the strike, the A m eri­ 
can people are better off as a result of the 
Supreme Court decision than if the Court 
had upheld the steel seizure. The C ourt’s 
luling. in effect prevents presidential dic­ 
tatorship in this country and no m atter 
how badly we may be hurt by the lack of 
steel, it can not be as bad as if we opened 
the door to a destruction of our w ay of 
life. 
We do not say nor do we believe that 
President 
Truman 
desires 
dictatorship. 
Actually, the President is nearing the end 
of his term of office and he is not a can ­ 
didate for reelection. He could not possibly 
establish a dictatorship at this late stage 
of his term, even if he wanted to do so. 
However, the principle involved in this 
issue is one of tremendous public im port­ 
ance. If the Court had upheld the steel 
seizufe, even though there is no consti­ 
tutional grant of power to the president 
nor congressional approval, then we would 
have the makings of presidential dictator­ 
ship. 
# 
The inherent rights of the executive of­ 
fice, to which Mr. Trum an has referred 
from time to time, are imaginative rights. 
Tney simply do not exist. The President’s 
rights are defined in the Constitution. He 
can assume no rights beyond those specifi­ 
cally granted to the office under the Con­ 
stitution. 
If the viewpoint of Mr. Trum an had pre­ 
vailed. it would have provided the legal 
basis for grabs of power by 
succeeding 
Presidents that would have made a m ock­ 
ery of our entire democratic system. In ­ 
dividual rights as we know them would 
be subject to the whims and fancies of 
whomever may be occupying the presiden­ 
tial office. 
A way will be found to settle the steel 
strike. There can be little doubt of that. 
If necessary, specific 
authority 
can 
be 
granted by Congress to the president for 
seizure of the steel mills. We doubt, how­ 
ever, that it will be necessary to do so 
now that the real issue in the dispute has 
been settled by the Supreme Court. 


Arch Nearbrite sa.vs 
that White House tele­ 
vision 
tour 
certainly 
qualified Pr e s i d e n t 
Truman for two jobs 
if 
he 
needs 
one 
of 
them in the future. He 
might be either a mu- 
teurn guide ©- ** niano 
tuner. 


Other Editorial 
Comments 


HIGHWAY INSURANCE 
(Christian Science Monitor) 
Compulsory automobile insurance has a 
great deal to be said for it, for financial 
protection both of accident victims and of 
drivers. But as motorists in Massachusetts 
know', it is extremely expensive. 
Rates here are the highest in the Union, 
not only because of the extent of claims 
covered but also because the law appar­ 
ently has encouraged fraudulent 
claims 
and a great liberality on the part of juries 
with insurance companies’ (and hence in­ 
directly with automobile owmers’) money. 
New Jersey has a system which may 
provide a better answer to the need which 
compulsory liability insurance was invok­ 
ed to cover. Governor Driscoll there has 
just signed an act to set up a fund from 
which to compensate accident victims not 
only where the offending driver is finan­ 
cially irresponsible but also in the case of 
hit-and-run injuries, where 
compulsory 
insurance is no help if the victim cannot 
find the driver to sue. 
The fund will be built up by a small per­ 
centage of the insurance premiums collect­ 
ed and by an added registration fee of $1 
from insured drivers or $3 from uninsured 
drivers Other legislation will increase the 
incentives to carry insurance under 
the 
New Jersey financial responsibility law. 
Possibly the costs of the New Jersey plan 
will turn out to be not greatly unlike those 
in Massachusetts. But there is a prospect 
that it may accomplish even more m an 
compulsory insurance in assuring compen­ 
sation to all highway traffic victims 
and 
may cio >o at less cost. 
Its 
operation 
is 
bound to be watched and examined with 
interest. 


Merry-Go-Round 
By DREW PEARSON 
WASHINGTON—Inside 
facts 
in 
the 
continuing prisoner crisis on Koje Island 
are not too my.sterious. First they boil 
dowm to the natural desire of U. S. mili­ 
tary men to handle prisoners with as little 
manpower as possible. 
This has always been American policy. 
The best U. S. troops are saved for the 
front. 
As a result. South Koreans were largely 
used for policing Koje Island. They oper­ 
ated under a relative handful of Ameri­ 
cans, and, since it was impossible to escape 
from the island, 
nobody 
worried 
very 
much about what 
happened, 
including 
the fact that there was considerable fra­ 
ternization between South Korean guards 
and South Korean 
prisoners. 
In 
fact, 
South Korean guards 
carried 
messages, 
clothing, and supplies back and forth to 
the mainland 
The situation did not get serious on 
Koje Island until Jhe 
United 
Nations 
command began screening prisoners in an 
effort to establish which wanted to re­ 
turn to the Communists, and which w ant­ 
ed to remain in South Korea. 
At this point U. N. officers struck a hard 
core of Communists prisoners who 
ob­ 
jected to screening. However, the Ameri­ 
can command simply detoured this h a rd 4 
core, segregating them in compound 67, 
and went on to prisoners who were easier 
to deal with. 
COMMUNIST STRATEGY 
There's a strong suspicion that, at about 
this time, over-all riots. It’s believed this 
policy was inaugurated just after the Com­ 
munists learned how m any of their troops 
did not w ant to 
return. 
Red 
Korean 
negotiators needed a bargaining point, and 
undoubtedly smuggled word onto Koje Is­ 
land to their trusted Communist leaders to 
start revolts which would make the world 
believe that most of the prisoners on Koje 
were Communists and that the U. N. was 
lying when it announced that most of the 
prisoners did not want to return. 
Chief fault of American officers was in 
letting things drift. The first trouble arose 
not between the prisoners and American 
troops but between Communists and non- 
Communists when tough Commie organ­ 
izers browbeat, tortured, 
and 
m urdered 
non-Communist prisoners. The latter thet? 
rioted against ihe Communists, and A m eri­ 
can officers at that time failed to use a 
strong hand. They let the Communist lead­ 
ers get away with it. From this point on, 
conditions drifted from bad to worse. 
Another trouble is that this is probably 
the first occasion when 
an 
American 
army has had to deal 
with 
politically 
minded troops. Hitherto the U. S. Army 
has handled huge blocs of prisoners such 
as the G eim ans in the recent war with 
few guards and no trouble. This was be­ 
cause the G erm ans at that time were not 
politically indoctrinated, also were tired 
of fighting. 
FLORIDA BONANZA 
Florida’s enraged Gov. Fuller W arren 
has made national 
headlines 
rampaging 
up and down the state, braying like a 
bull moose against 
the 
Senate 
Crime 
Committee. But behind all his bluff 
and 
bluster is a sordid story of underw orld ties 
that is only half told. Because it had to 
cover a lot of other states, the Kefauver 
committee let W arren off easy. 
The column has now uncovered addi­ 
tional facts that ought to give the Florida 
Legislature all the excuse it needs to im ­ 
peach the chief executive. 
Here is the 
none too pleasant story: 
1. Under Florida law, Governor W arren 
swore, in an affidavit, that the total con­ 
tributions to his gubernatorial campaign 
in 1948 totaled only $8,825. Vet William 
H. Johnston, Louis E. Wolfson, and C. V. 
Griffin testified under oath that their con­ 
tributions to Warren 
in 1948 
exceeded 
$400,000. Section 102.62 of the lorida stat­ 
utes at that time limited the total contri­ 
butions to a governor’s 
campaign to $15,- 
000. 
2. Will iam Johnston, who alone admitted 
donating over $100,000 to W arren’s cam­ 
paign, was the known boss of four Florida 
dog-racing tracks and an old-time associate 
of such Chicago hoodlums as John Patton I 
and Frank “The Enforcer” Nitti. Regular 
pay-offs from Johnston’s bank account in 
the Barnett National bank 
in 
Jackson­ 
ville went to Patton’s relatives, and Jo hn ­ 
ston was sending as much as $30,000 at a 
time to invest in such gambling enter­ 
prises as the Chicago Downs Association, 
whose president, I. S. Weidrick, is a con­ 
victed larcenist. 


Love Is Hard to Understand Sometimes, Isn't It? 


FAMILY, hOMEV, 2 
WANT YOU M0R6 N 
ANYTHING EL$6 IN 
I he w hole 


Italians Await ‘Moving Day’ To 
New Homes Built With U. S. Aid 


By NEA Foreign Sendee 
ROME, Italy— (N EA )—For five 
heart - breaking years, 
as 
they 
climbed the 100 broken steps lead­ 
ing from a dank, lightless street 
to their cramped living quarters in 
an attic, the 16 m embers of the 
Preziosis family zealously 
cher­ 
ished a dream. 
This Spring, thanks to aid from 
America, tha$ seemingly hopeless 
dream —the day when they could 
move 
into 
a 
new 
and 
livable 
apartm ent—has come true. 
* 
In the shadow of Rome’s old, 
weathered walls, in a spot near 
the famous church of “Saint Paul 
Outside the Walls,” is a new, 13- 
building 
government 
housing 
project consisting of 450 modern, 
three to five room flats. 
* 
* 
*1* 
Among the first to move into one 
of these flats were the Preziosis— 
Domenico, his wife and 14 chil­ 
dren — who are typical of the 
thousands 
left 
homeless 
and 
poverty-stricken by the war. 
Although their old quarters in 
the attic were anything but lux­ 
urious, the Preziosis were among 
the fortunate. The lack of housing 
has been so bad that thousands of 
other families have been forced to 
live in caves, cellars, garrets, bar­ 
racks 
and 
garages — anywhere 
they could find space. 
Those 
lucky 
enough 
to 
find 
houses are packed together four 
and five to a room. 
B 
* 
♦ 
The 
government 
project 
into 
which the Preziosis have moved 
is part of a seven-year program. 
It began in 1930 when Marshall 
Plan 
counterpart funds—foreign 
currency deposited by the Italian 
government to match dollar aid 
granted by the ECA — became 
available for the purchase of sites 
and construction of buildings. 
Since then, nearly 80.000 build­ 
ings 
have 
been 
completed 
and 
the equivalent of $330 million in 


NEW APARTMENTS in Rome, built with U. S. aid. will take 
familiea out of huto, eaves and slum dwellings they have been 
foree^ to live In during Italy’s poet-war housing stortage. 


Italian lire has been spent from 
counterpart funds and government 
sources. 
More 
than 
4000 
communities 
have profited 
by 
the 
program, 
which is aimed primarily to bene­ 
fit low-income workers’ families. 
0 
0 
* 
Each Spring, there are more va­ 
cancies in the underground and 
hole-in-the-w all dwellings of the 
city’s w ar victims. Like the Pre­ 
ziosis, whose only view at their 
old home was of smoke-blackened 
chimneys and rooftops, these peo­ 
ple now occupy 
light, cheerful 


i apartments with sanitation facili­ 
ties, a modern kitchen and sun 
balcony, and spacious lavvnS for 
their children to play on. 
The American aid which fos­ 
tered the program came originally 
under the Marshall Plan. 
It is 
being continued under the Mar­ 
shall Plan’s successor, the Mutual 
Security Agency, and the Italian 
government is readily taking ad­ 
vantage of it. 
Already, hundreds of families 
left out this time are looking for- 
j ward to next Spring, when maybe 
they’ll have a “ Moving Day,” too. 


The Doctor Says ... 
Take Care to Avoid Diseases 
Carried to Humans by Pets 


BY EDWIN P JORDAN. M. D — Written for NEA Service 


A letter from Mrs. R. H. raises a point. 
She says that her eight-year-old daughter 
ha.k been found to have intestinal worms 
and wonders w hether the young tomcat 
they have could be responsible. 
“ I do not believe my daughter got her 
worm* from the cat,” Mrs. H. says, 
but 
when she is home she is forever c an n in g 
hnn around and kissing him. Can he re­ 
infect her, or am I w orrying needlessly??” 
This raises the interesting question as to 
what diseases, if any, can be spread by 
household pets. So far as cats are concern­ 
ed, it is known that various kinds of ring­ 
worm can be contracted from these ani­ 
mals, a n d it is also known that one inves­ 
tigator found 37 kinds of worms in cats, a 
num ber ol which are able to infect hum an 
beings. 
This shows that it is possible for a young­ 
ster to become infested with worms and 
certainly the practice of kissing or nuzzling 
these animals increases the danger. 
Another disease which cats can occasion­ 
ally transmit to human beings is known as 
cat-scratch disease, or cat-scratch fever. 
Rabies, or hydrophobia, has been found 
occasionally in cats, and a cat stricken with 
this disease is a serious menace to human 
being*. Tubercul^is is not common among 


cats, and there appear to have been few' 
cases ot human tuberculosis contracted in 
this manner. 
In mentioning these diseases which can 
be transmitted by cats, I do not mean to 
imply that these animals are 
a 
danger 
around the house, since hundreds of thou­ 
sands of people have cats as pets and nev­ 
er acquire anv disease from them. 
The same kind of problem exists with 
regard to dogs. Dogs harbor a great many 
animal parasites, although only a few of 
th tm can cause human infection. Occasion­ 
ally a dog tapeworm can be acquired from 
dogs by swallowing an infected flea. 
KEEP DOGS OFF BEACHES 
A skm condition called creeping eruption 
caused by a small worm closely related to 
hookworm, infects many dogs. It passes di­ 
rectly through the skin and therefore dogs 
should be kept off bathing beaches where 
people go barefooted. 
Animals should not be allowed to bite or 
scratch. People should not let them lick 
the face, particularly 
the 
mouth, 
and 
should wash the hands alter handling them 
and before eating. 
Kissing animals is unwise. These precau­ 
tions should be followed and pets showing 
signs of illness hould be taken promptly to 
U»e veterinarian. 


10 YEARS AGO 
London—A mighty aerial corps of 1,936 
British bombers and fighter planes rained 
down fire and explosives w'ith terrible ef­ 
fect upon the German K rupp 
munitions 
center at Essen and its war plant environs 
in a second great raid on Germany in 48 
hours. 
Washington, D. C.—The Navy informed 
Congress that approximately 
100 
more 
fighting ships were to be put into com- 
mission in 1942, ready to take battle sta­ 
tions on the far-flung seafronts 
and 
to 
guard the vital shipping lanes betw'een this 
nation and its troops and Allies. 
Escanaba—Mr. and Mrs. Peter Hallberg, 
1112 Sheridan Rd., celebrated their 25th 
wedding anniversary at a silver wedding 
reception at the Unity Hall. 
Escanaba—Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
May- 
ville, 810 S. 18th St., were the parents ol a 
son born Ju ne 2 in St. Francis Hospital. 
20 YEARS AGO 
Hilo, 
Hawaii—William Nunes, rejected 
suitor of Mary Enos, a high school student, 
jumped with the girl to death in the Hale- 
maumau firepit of Kilauea volcano. 
Escanaba—The 
M ortarboard Society ot 
the Escanaba High School elected the fol­ 
lowing officers for the coming year: presi­ 
dent, Dons Thomas; vice president, Esther 
Bergman; secretary, Jean Michelson; treas­ 
urer, Jean Sullivan; and 
advisor, 
Roma 
Irons. 
Escanaba—“The Clay's The Thing.” 
a 
comedy, was to be presented by the seniors 
of St. Joseph High School with a cast in­ 
cluding Lawrence Girard, Edmund Hen- 
ge.di, Willard Clark. Gordon Sullivan, Lor­ 
raine Ammel, 
Grace Bennett, 
Dorothy 
Pointer, Marguerite Webb, Grant Lai son 
and llarion Fiederickson. 


Dr. Spaeth Would Teach 
Enjoyment Of Good Music 


By RICHARD KLEINER 
NTKA Staff Correspondent 
NEW Y O R K — (N E A )— If Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth 
has 
his 
way, 
nobody will ever use the term 
“music 
appreciation” 
a g a i n . 
Spaeth, 
the 
“Tune 
Detective,” 
thinks that hackneyed phrase is 
much too vague. 
He feels you 
can teach people to enjoy music, 
not appreciate it . 
And he’s setting out to try to 
spread the gospel of music en­ 
joyment through a new organiza­ 
tion, “Music for Millions.” Spaeth 
is the chairman of the sponsoring 
committee of the group, which is 
“a non - profit organization for 
promoting the enjoyment of great 
music.” 
Music 
foi 
Millions 
is putting 
out a series of 20 long - playing 
records, comprising what Spaeth 
calls 
“a 
lfUsic 
library 
of 
good 
music.” 
Each record will carry 
his commentary. 
He’ll sit at his 
piano, talk about the piece com­ 
ing 
up, 
analyze 
what popular 
songs have been taken from the 
piece, let the audience hear the I 
basic themes. 
• 
• 
• 
“I simply tell what I happen 
to know about a piece of music,” 
Spaeth says, “and try to impart 
some of my own enthusiasm to 
those who may not yet be fam­ 
ilial with its beauty or the rea­ 


sons for its appeal.” 
These 
three-m inute 
comments 
will be on a separate band around 
the record, so they can be omit­ 
ted if desired. 
But, says execu­ 
tive director Louis Livingston, the , 
set 
is 
planned 
primarily 
for \ 
school and club music courses, so ! 


Good Evening... 
By CLINT DUNATHAN 
ORCHID LAND—Michigan has a large 
number of rare and 
beautiful 
orchids 
growing wild in the northern sections of 
the state— but they are protected by law 
and not to be picked or offered for »ale. 
Mos( people believe orchids grow only 
n the tropical regions. While it is true that 
species with the largest and most color­ 
ful blooms are found in 
the 
tropics, 
many varieties—some very rare—will bo 
found growing wold in Michigan swamps 
and lowlands. 
Unlike the expensive blossoms rais­ 
ed in hothouses (species chiefly 
from 
tropical America, India and Australia) 
the Michigan orchids are hardy and if 
unmolested will continue 
to beautify 
the woods through the months of late 
May, June and July. 
Altogether there are more than 6,000 
species in the orchid family; 146 orchids 
are native to the United States and Can­ 
ada; and about 50 are found in Michigan. 
* 
* 
* 


OF MANY KINDS—Some of the orehidfe 
found in Michigan are 
relatively 
well 
known. Others are so rare that botanists 
have but one or two reports of their ex­ 
istence in the state. . 
Best known are the Lady’s ‘Slippers, 
of which six species are found in Michi­ 
gan. This flower is also known various­ 
ly as moccasin 
flower, 
whip-poorwill 
shoes, squirrel shoes. It is found from 
the K ew e 
w Peninsula to the south­ 
ern state line. 
Of this l'am.-y the Showy Orchid is the 
most beautiful—or at least it has the larg­ 
est flower. Perhaps because it is 
most 
likely to oe picked (the fate befalling any 
attractive blossom) the Showy Orchid has 
a hairy stem that will poison and irritate 
the hands if it is touched. The poisoning 
is similar to that of poison ivy. 
Picking any of the orchids will in most 
eases cause the root to die, for the leaves 
are attached to the flower stem and with 
the leaves gone the root can not be nour­ 
ished. 
i j 
* 
0 
0 
RAREST OF ALL—Of the Lady’s Slip­ 
pers the Ram’s Head is the rarest of Mich­ 
igan's wild orchids. 
It is found only in the Great Lakes 
region and 
blooms in May among the 
moist, cool evergreens. 
Almost equally rare is the Calypso, 
which has a wider range but la seldom 
seen by the amateur botanist. Both the 
Ram’s Head and Calypso 
have 
small 
flowers compared to the Showy Orchid. 
# 
* 
» 
AND NOT SO RARE—There are many 
varieties of Orchids in addition to the gen­ 
erally recognized Lady’s Slippers. 
Most of the others have smaller flow­ 
ers and mjmy grow in spiraled clusters on 
rather tall stems. Because they are so un­ 
like the Lady's Slipper in 
appearance, 
many persons seeing them would never 
know they belong to the Orchid family. 
Among these is the tall white 
Bog 
Orchids, which I have seen growing in i 
the shallow water of Portage Bay near 
Portage 
Point south of 
Escanaba. 
It 
blooms in June and July. The flowers 
have a clove-like fragrance. 
And in marshy ground near tha mouth 
of Puffy Creek on the Garden Paninsula 
will be found the purple Fringed Orchids. 
It grows on foot-tall stalk. Each of its 
many small blossoms is a perfect but tiny 
orchid, with all of the exotic beauty of 
orchids sold in a florist shop. 
* 
w 
m 
THREAT 
TO 
BEAUTY— There 
ars 
many other species of wild orchids to be 
found in this North Country, including the 
Pogonias, Pinks, Ladies Tresses and others. 
In some locations they might he con­ 
sidered 
numerous, 
yet as civilisation 
advances the arehids slowly retreat— 
for they are a flower of the wild. Some 
day. perhaps, some species will he ex ­ 
tinct. while others will be found only 
in cultivation. 
To save the orchids, do not pick them. 
Mark their location if you wish and go 
bark to enjoy their beauty each season. 
The fragile blossoms are one of the North 
Country’s never-failing and rarest flow­ 
ering plants. 


Hi*. 
SIGMUND 
SPAETH: 
"I 
simply tell what I know 
” 


Spaeth's 
introductions 
air 
im­ 
portant. 
Livingston and Spaeth a if try­ 
ing to prov ide schools and clubs 
with the necessary materials for 
t e a c h i n g 
music 
enjoyment. 


They've cut costs to the hone. Re­ 
sides the 20 records, they’re sup­ 
plying a three-speed record play­ 
er, needles, a teaching aid book 
and 
a 
monthly 
publication 
of 
music 
information in one pack­ 
age. 
The whole works will cost 
around $50. 
• 
• 
• 
They've enlisted 
the 
coopera­ 
tion of Don Gabor, record m anu­ 
facturer, who will turn out the 
series at cost. 
The 
performers 
are all leading musicians, and the 
records 
themselves 
are 
t o p- 
qualitv, 
unbreakable, 
12 - inch 
vinylite. 
Eventually, 
says 
Livingston, 
they hope to embark on a regular 
program of supplying classes and 
clubs with records. 
Then 
plan 
is to supply a record a week at 
a low (Slice, and throw in a bonus 
record with 
every 
fourth pur­ 
chase. 
But, 
for 
the 
present, 
they’re 
concentrating on the first pack­ 
age. 
Record No. 1 in the series, 
consisting ol Mendelssohn’s over­ 
ture and incidental music to “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream” and 
his Nocturne, Scherzo and Wed­ 
ding March, is finished. 
Subsequent 
records 
will 
in­ 
clude works by Schubert, 
Bee­ 
thoven, 
Dvorak. 
Tschaikovsky, 
Rintsky-Koisakoff, Rossini, Wag­ 
ner. Mozart, Haydn, Strauss, Liszt. | 
Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff* 
G r i e g , 
Brahms and others. 
When the 
whole set is finished, Spaeth says, 
a school will have "a practical 
library of permanently significant 
music.” 


READERS ASK QUESTIONS 
iVvrrio 
victory: 
About 
the year 280 
H ( , the people of Tarentum, 
a Greek 
colony m Italy, now the city of Taranto, 
caded the Grecian king, Pyrrhus, to come 
to then aid and stop the bands of Romans 
iliat continually raided the colony. So able 
a general was he that, though he lost half 
In* slops m crossing the stormy Adriatic, 
Pyrrhus was victorious in his first fight 
with the Romans. 
However, his victory 
cost him so many lives among 
his 
own 
forces that he knew his army could not 
survive a second battle. Thus the saying, a 
Pyrrhic victory (PIR-ik), came to mean a 
victory at ruinous cost. 
* 
• 
» 
Evanston, 111.—“ Which of the preposi­ 
tions, to. of. or till, is correctly used in 
telling the number ol minutes before the 
hour?”—Miss W. E. 
Answer. — I he proposition commonlV 
used m tne United States, where the time 
spoken ol refers to some part of the hour, 
ls 
* bus we say, “ It is a quarter of 
eight, oi ten minutes of twelve.” In Eng- 
ianri, However, “to” is preferred; “ It is ten 
minutes to twelve.” 
“Ten 
minutes 
till 
twelve, 
oi “A quarter tell eight” is dia­ 
lectal. 
• 
* 
• 
Buffalo, — “Is the word ‘alibi’ properly 
used as a synonym for ‘excuse’?”—S. C. 
Answer.—“Alibi" 
means, 
in its legal 
sense, a plea ol innocence by undertaking 
to show that the accused person was else­ 
where at the time the crime was commit­ 
ted 
Thanks to that, the meaning was pop- 
ulaiiv extended to cover innocence of any 
charge, 
whether committed or omitted. 
And thus the popular meaning now covers 
any i xctise of whatever nature. This pop­ 
ular or colloquial Usage has long been in­ 
cluded in most dictionaries. 
• 
• 
• 
J. I S , Chicago.—The use of “default” 
in such a manner as you quote—“Theik 
was a detault in the machine”—has be­ 
come obsolete in ordinary language. Now ­ 
adays one would use fault, defect, or im- 
pei fection. 
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